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PHYSICS 


Joint European Laboratory 


Many European countries have participated in dis- 
cussions expected to lead to establishment of a joint labo- 


ratory for nuclear physics. 


> WHILE INTERNATIONAL 
tion on atomic energy has not been achieved, 
to establish a 


coopel a 


a movement is under way 
laboratory for nuclear physics that would 
be a joint European effort. 

For several years, a large rest arch labo 
with a staff of 300 and a million 
a year budget has been in the proc 
by UNESCO (United 
Cultural Organiza 


ratory 
dellar 
ess of 
Nations 
cn). 
Equipped with a powerful accelerator of 
that would 


formation 


Scientific and 


particles, called a cosmotron, 


give energies comparable to cosmic rays, 


this new laboratory would be a_ regional 


institution countries. 
Many nations in Europe cannot have re 


their and they 


serving European 


search laboratories of own 
are considering pooling some of their re 
sources to provide a joint effort. 

Belgium, France and Italy have already 


offered to help finance the proposed nucleat 


physics laboratory. In addition, Sweden, 
Belgium, Norway, Great Britian, — the 
Netherlands and Switzerland have partici 


pated in the discussion to lay the founda 
tion of the new 
The new European Nuclear Physics Labo 


organization 


ratory would be devoted to non-secret and 


non-military investigations that will be of 


value to all the peoples of the world, 


especially those of Europe. 
To the 


to $25,000,000 would be 


laboratory $20,000,000 
needed, $12,000,000 


establish 


PHYSICS 


700 Mile An 


> WINDS MOVING at terrific speeds blow 
around the fat the 
mountains. 


earth above highest 


These winds in the upper atmosphere 
sometimes reach speeds of almost 700 miles 
an hour. exist 


65 miles 


believed to 
above sea level, Reynold Green 
stone of the National Bureau of Standards 
told the joint meeting of the International 
Scientific Radio Union and the Institute of 
Radio Engineers at Cornell University in 
Ithaca. 

Clouds shining faintly in the night sky 
and long-enduring meteor trails in the past 
have indicated the presence of these winds 
in the ionosphere. But rather than rely on 
visual Mr. Greenstone 
radar-like equipment to discover which di 
rection they were going and how fast. 


They are some 


observations, used 


The winds blow with an average speed 


of around 150 miles an hour, the radio 


of which would be needed to build the 
giant accelerator of 6 billion electron volt 
energy, similar to the biggest one now un 
der constructicn at Berkeley, Calif. 

To support the European Nuclear Physics 
Laboratory, the participating nations would 
contribute about twice as much 
annually as they allot to UNESCO itself. 

Those in Paris planning the new labora 
tory argue that the powerful particle ac 
necessary any program of 
the constitution of matter 
chemistry, 


need to 


celerator is for 
investigation of 
and fundamental 
biology, medicine and the other sciences. 

Research from different 
tries would work together using the same 
apparatus, helping each other with their 
problems and the bonds thus established 
would grow into a permanent collaboration 
between scientific institutions and indus- 
tries of the participating countries. Special 
ists, of whom European countries are very 
trained. The construction 
the laboratory 
industries in the partici 


research in 


workers coun 


short, would be 


and the activities of new 


would stimulate 
pating countries. 
The initiative for 
the new combined laboratory will need to 
come from the countries that will partici 
pate. UNESCO in acting as a 
stimulating organization and the laboratory 
when established would be an independent 

international organization. 
Science News Letter, October 20, 1951 


Hour Winds 


fading method indicated. During Novem- 
ber and December, however, the speeds are 
higher, averaging around 225 miles an hour. 

The ionospheric winds probably encircle 
the whole world, Mr. Greenstone suggested. 
For the same local time in Cambridge, Eng 
land, and Washington, D. C., the winds 
are often very much the same. When G. J. 
Phillips of Cavendish Laboratory, Cam- 
bridge, finds that the winds are changing 
direction, Mr. Greenstone that 
within that same hour the winds likewise 
usually change here above the United States. 

Throughout the year, the winds will 
blow in every possible direction. There are, 
however, definite seasonal and daily trends. 

In the summer months as a rule the 
winds move toward the east during the 
daytime and toward the west at night. In 
the winter, the winds blow predominantly 
toward the west. 


the inauguration of 


Paris 1s 


discovered 


Science News Letrer for October 20, 1951 


In the fall and in the spring, the direction 
of the winds rotates from north to east to 
south to west and back to north again. Two 
complete rotations are made each day dur 
ing the equinoctial months. 

At sunrise and sunset these winds high 
in the atmosphere usually change direction 
abruptly. In the small hours of the morn 
ing they frequently blow south or south- 
west. 

This world-wide system of winds is be- 
lieved to be caused by solar gravitational 
forces and solar heating. But they are mag- 
nified many times by resonance effects. 

Science News Letter, October 20, 1951 


GENERAL SCIENCE 
Uncle Sam Tells How 
To Pick Baby Sitter 


> NINTH EDITION of Uncle Sam’s baby 
book, the best seller that has had a distri- 
bution of more than 28 million copies since 
1914, is now ready for parents and pros- 
pective parents. 

Called “Infant Care,” this 145-page illus 
trated publication of the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau gives information and advice based 
on the latest scientific findings. Besides de 
tails on baths, diapers and diets, there is 
a section on baby sitters and a reminder to 
be sure to have baby’s birth registered. 

Copies may be obtained from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office in Washington for 
20 cents. (See p. 254.) 

Science News Letter, October 20, 1951 


NUTRITION 
More Protein Found in 
Pasteurized Fresh Milk 


> PASTEURIZED FRESH milk is still 
slightly higher in protein content than 
evaporated or dried skim milk, experiments 
at the University of California College of 
Agriculture in Berkeley have shown. 

Over a 16month period, pasteurized 
fresh, evaporated and dried skim milk were 
fed to rats by Dr. Bessie B. Cook of the 
department of home economics. 

The rats fed fresh milk gained slightly 
more in weight and size than those fed the 
other two forms, she said. This indicated 
a slight superiority of the fresh milk pro- 
tein over that found in the other two forms. 

If carefully handled, however, evaporated 
and powdered milks are still an excellent 
source of protein, Dr. Cook pointed out. 

The more heat applied to milk in process- 
ing the lower the protein quality. Too much 
heat in processing milk was also responsible 
for the brownish color and off flavor some- 
times found. In baking foods containing 
any form of milk carefully controlled tem- 
peratures prevented lowering of protein 
quality. 

Some heat must be applied to milk, how- 
ever, to kill certain disease organisms and 
to prevent rapid spoilage, Dr. Cook said. 

Science News Letter, October 20, 1951 
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MEDICINE 


Heart Disease Prevention 


Find way to spot men who are likely to have heart 
attacks. Blood chemical pattern gives clues to treatment 
that would prevent the attacks. 


> DOCTORS NOW have a way to spot in 
advance the men who are likely to have 


1 heart attack before they reach the age 
of 40. 
And they have clues to treatment that 


might prevent it. The method of detecting 
men prone to heart disease was worked out 
in a three-year research project at the cardiac 
department of Massachusetts General Hos 
pital and Harvard Medical School, Boston. 
Details of it, with the hint of preventive 
treatment, are reported in the JouRNAL o1 
rHE AMERICAN MepicaL Association (Oct. 
13) by Drs. Menard M. Gertler, Stanley 
M. Garn and Paul D. White. Dr. Gertler 
is now head of the cardiac department at 
Francis Delafield Hospital, New York. 
The study was confined to men because 
it was found that of 100 persons who had 
a heart attack under the age of 40, 97 
were men and three were women. By com- 
paring these 97 men with !46 presumably 
healthy men of the same age, body build, 
racial origin and occupation, the scientists 
found the points on which proneness to 


heart disease could be detected. They also 


candidates for heart 


age of 40 


found six possible 
disease under the 
146 healthy men. 
The detection points cover the person's 
personal and family history, body build, 
psychological make-up and blood chemis 
try. Heart disease in a parent, brother, o1 
sister points toward heart disease in the 


among the 


man being examined. So does a history of 
certain diseases such as diabetes, gout and 
arthritis. 

Body build in which measurements aré 
broad rather than long, such as short, broad 
face, head, hands, nose and stature, is one 
of the characteristics of the man prone to 
have heart disease before he is 40. 

The makeup of the blood, or chemotype, 
must also be studied. The amount of cho 
lesterol, uric and lipid phosphorus 
will be higher in heart-disease prone men. 
Even more important for detecting incipi 
ent heart disease is the ratio of these chemi 


acid 


cals to each other. 

The blood pattern the 
clues to potential preventive treatment now 
Increasing the amount of 


chemical gave 


being studied. 





LANDINGS BY TELEVISION—The U. S. Navy has disclosed that its 

new giant carrier, the Forrestal (CVB-59), will use a secret television system 

to help planes land on its flush deck. Planned to be bigger and better than 

anything afloat when completed in three years, the 59,000-ton ship will cruise 

at 30 knots. The huge flight deck will handle many types of planes, including 
those capable of carrying atomic bombs. 
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lipid phosphorus is the most practical, the 
scienusts state, for restoring to normal the 
ratio between this chemical and the cho- 
lesterol in the blood. 

In addition, they are trying methods of 
making the walls of the blood vessels less 
permeable to cholesterol and its products. 

Science News Letter, October 20, 1951 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


Women’s R.O.T.C. Soon 
In Nation’s Colleges 


> A WOMEN’S R.O.T.C. may shortly be 
set up in the nation’s colleges. 

\ new bill pending before the House 
Armed Services Committee would author- 
ize participation by women in the R.O.T.C. 
program for the first time. At 
staff study has been made on the subject 
by the Army and it is believed that Army 
personnel officials are favorable to the idea. 
At least one college has sent in a plan for 
coordinating women into the R.O.T.C. 
program and several colleges have written 
the Defense Department about the idea. 

The situation is about the same so far 
as the Air Force is concerned. 

Recently WAC Commanding Officer Col. 
Mary A. Hallaren told a group of women 
in New York that the Army is planning to 
set up a women’s R.O.T.C. as soon as the 
bill authorizing it is passed. 

All this indicates a change in attitude 
on the part of the Armed Services. Several 
months ago, it is known, both the Army 
and Navy were opposed to the idea of a 
women’s R. O. T. C., while the Air Force's 
attitude was described as “mixed.” 


least one 


Women would be integrated into train- 
ing programs for the service arms such as 
Finance and Supply already under way in 
the colleges. Most R.O.T.C. programs are 
intended for training in the combat arms. 

Science News Leiter, October 20, 1951 


ASTRONOMY 
Faint Comet Found 
During Sky Survey 


> ANOTHER FAINT comet has just been 
discovered. It is located in the constellation 
Andromeda, now high in the evening sky. 
But this new, slow-moving object is of the 
l6th magnitude and thus 
be about 10,000 times as bright to be seen 
with the naked eye. 

Astronomer Robert G. Harrington of the 
California Institute of Technology and Mt. 
Wilson and Palomar Observatories spotted 
the faint object on a plate taken Oct. 3 as 
part of the sky survey being conducted by 
Palomar Observatory and the National 
Geographic Society. Last August he co- 
discovered a tenth magnitude comet in the 
constellation of Ophiuchus, the serpent 
holder. 


would have to 


Science News Letter, October 20, 1951 
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PHYSICS 


No A-Bomb S$ 


>» THE DREADED “base surge” which 
spread out from the Bikini underwater 
A-bomb explosion will not occur in tem 
perate climates. 

Speculations that a base surge could in 
New York City and leave in its 
appreciable radioactive contami 
nation are “unfounded from a meteorologi 
cal standpoint,” Air Force Col. B. G. 
Holzman reports in the BULLETIN oF THE 
AMERICAN METEOROLOGICAL Society (Sept.) 

“To an observer ten miles away,” Col. 
Holzman says, “the ‘base surge’ was indeed 
1 frightening and almost cataclysmic spec 
tacle. The instead of diminishing 
with time and travel-distance, increased in 
horizontal extent to many thousands of feet 


undate 
wake very 


‘surge,’ 


and reached a height of several thousand 
feet.” 

jut a duplication of this base surge in 
New York harbor might be difficult if not 


impossible to accomplish. 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


Draft Boards 


> THE COLLEGE draft deferment pro 
gram is working “beautifully,” according 
to Dr. M. T. Trytten, the man most re 


Dr. Trytten 
committee 


sponsible for the program. 


headed the Selective Service 
which drafted the plan. 

The expected opposition ot local draft 
whereby 
passing mark on 
an aptitude test or are in the upper por 
tions of thei deferred has not 
he told Science Servict 


boards to the system college 


students who achieve a 
classes 
dev eloped, 
In the 
ample, only two draft boards have 


entire state of Ohio, as an ex 


refuse d 





ARCHAEOLOGY 
What gives the oldesi? dated village a modern 
look? p. 248 


ASTRONOMY 
Who may rank with Galileo as a discoverer 


of Jupiter's satellites? p. 247 


What riddie may the sun's next total eclipse 
solve? p. 255 


AVIATION MEDICINE 


What 
space travel? p. 246. 


iliness may be encountered during 


Air Force. 





Question Box 


Photographs: Cover and p. 250, Fremont Davis; p 
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urge for N.Y. 


Col. Holzman 
surge was dependent on the very 
tropical air mass prevailing at the time of 
the explosion. The surge acted as a meteoro 
logical “cold front,” pushing the moisture 
laden surrounding air up. This moisture 
then condensed, adding to the height and 
volume of the “surge.” 

The important point is, Col. Holzman 
believes, that the moisture in the surge in 
its later stages did not rise from the lagoon 
but was already in the air at the time of 
the explosion and, therefore, had little radio- 
active contamination. 


moist 


The severest radioactive contamination, 
he goes on, is associated with the initially- 
water in the familiar cylindrical 
around which the surge forms, 
and the plume. The contaminated rain from 
this source is of “greatest significance in 
the problem of civilian defense.” 

Science News Letter, October 20, 1951 


ejected 
column, 


Cooperate 


to follow the rules as laid down by Presi 
order—and then only in the 
These were appealed and 
the students are now 
About 213,000 students achieved marks ot 
70 or higher in the tests given last spring 
and summer. Others were eligible for de 
ferment because of their class standings. 
Dr. Trytten explained the success of the 
method by saying that it gives local boards 
yardsticks by which they can determine 
eligibility for deferment with impartiality. 
Local board members,” he pointed out, 
sleep nights without worrying 


dential cases 
ol three students. 


college. 


can now 





GENERAL SCIENCE 
What book will tell 
baby sitter? p. 242. 
How can effect of possible A-Bomb attacks 
be minimized? p. 255. 


you how to pick a 


MEDICINE 


What threatens to replace the beefsteak as 
a black eye treatment? p. 248. 
How many spare ports are now available for 


human bodies? p. 250 
PUBLIC HEALTH 


Whot 
p. 248. 


disease threatens hunters this fall? 
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explains that the base 








about whether they made correct decisions 
in individual cases.” 

Reports from Minnesota and upstate New 
York are similar to those from Ohio, Dr. 
Trytten stated. There has been a little 
difficulty in Kansas, but that was minor. 

If a student is refused deferment, he 
can appeal to state boards and national 
Selective Service headquarters. In the few 
cases where appeals have been necessary, 
he said, students with the proper qualifica- 
tions for deferment under the program 
have been deferred. 

Science News Letter, October 20, 1951 
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SLUMBERING MICE—In order to insure that a mouse receives the full 

and correct dosage of the new, apparently harmless sleeping chemical, Dor- 

mison, it is fed orally using the catheter method. The slumbering mice will 

awaken at different times, in proportion to the amount of Dormison fed 
to them. 


MEDICINE 


New Sleeping Medicine 


Alert technician spotted mice unexpectedly taking 
naps. Now doctors can prescribe a sleeping medicine that 
is apparently safe for human use. 


> BECAUSE SOME laboratory mice un- 
expectedly took naps and an alert girl 
technician something out of 
the routine, doctors now have a new, ap 
parently safe sleeping medicine for the 
millions of patients bothered by insomnia. 

The new sleeping medicine is called 
Dormison by its manufacturers, Schering 
Corporation. Its chemical name is 3-methyl 


recognized 


pentyne-ol-3. 

Good results with it in 134 patients who 
previously had to take barbiturates to sleep 
are reported in the journal Science (Oct. 
12) by Schering Corporation researchers 
S. Margolin, P. Perlman and F. Villani 
and Dr. Thomas H. McGavack of New 
York Medical Metropolitan 
Hospital. 

Most of the patients fell asleep in less 
than half an hour after taking capsules of 
this medicine.. They had a restful sleep 
and no “hang-over” upon awakening. A 
number have been given daily doses of the 
chemical for more than five months with 
adverse effects. Laboratory tests 


College and 


out any 


showed no harmful changes that could be 
attributed to the drug. 

Dormison is not a pain-reliever. It is 
the kind of chemical called a hypnotic, 
but is not related to any presently used 
sleeping medicines. 

Its accidental discovery came about dur 
ing research on the anti-arthritis remedy, 
cortisone. Schering chemists had _ isolated 
a fragment of the cortisone molecule which 
they thought might be the active ant 
arthritis part of the chemical. This frag 
ment was given to mice to test its possible 
toxic, or harmful, effects. 

The mice immediately went to sleep. 
Ic was the kind of deep, hypnotic sleep 
that usually precedes their death. But to 
the surprise of Miss Marie Doyle, the tech 
nician who was watching them, the mice 
woke up, frisky and apparently 
Miss Doyle reported her observations and 
the experiment was repeated. The results 
were the same and the Schering scientists 
realized that their chemical from cortisone 
might be a useful sleeping medicine. 


rested. 


245 


Extensive testing showed that the drug 
is effective in inducing sleep, is apparently 
safe and, so far as is known from trials to 
date, is not habit forming. 

The effects of an overdose can be counter 
acted by coffee, if the patient can be aroused 
to drink it, or by injections of caffeine. 

Dormison is now available on a doctor's 


prescription. 
Science News Letter, October 20, 1951 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


Check Health of School 
Child Each Morning 


> GIVE JUNIOR and Sister a last minute 
check-up before they leave for school each 
morning, advises the New York City De- 
partment of Health in a pamphlet for par 
ents called School Days. 

Object of the check-up is to make sure 
the youngsters are not coming down with 
some serious catching disease. If a child is 
in the early stages of such 
should be in bed and should be seen by 
the doctor as promptly as possible. This is 
for the child’s own good. 

It also will help prevent the spread of 
the communicable, or catching, diseases. If 
every parent followed this precaution, every 
child’s chance of escaping measles or diph- 
theria or whooping cough would be im 
proved. 

Signs to watch for in the morning check- 
up at home are: flushed face, or fever; run- 
ning nose, sneezing, cough, red _ throat, 
“pink eye;” skin rash; sores or blisters on 
the skin. 

If you detect any of these the child 
should be kept home from school, advise 
health authorities. 

Science News Letter, October 20, 1951 


disease, he 


MEDICINE 


Try Cathode Rays to 
Sterilize Blood Plasma 


> STERILIZING BLOOD plasma by high 
energy electron rays instead of ultraviolet 
rays was suggested by Dr. Ernest E. Charl 
ton of General Electric at the meeting of 
the Medical Society of the State of New 
York in Schenectady, N. Y. 

Electron or cathode ray sterilization has 
been applied in the food industry and quite 
recently to sterilization of arteries for trans 
plantation into the human body. 

Advantage of the method for killing 
germs in plasma is that such sterilization 
can be done without heating the material, 
Dr. Charlton explained. Ultraviolet rays 
now used do not heat the plasma, but do 
not penetrate into it as deeply as high 
voltage cathode rays would, Dr. Charlton 
stated. He believes that electron steriliza- 
tion therefore would be more efficient al 
though more work in the laboratory must 
be done to determine the effect of cathode 
rays on blood plasma. 

Science News Letter, October 20, 1951 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 


“Guinea Pig Club”’ for 
Human Volunteers 


> “GUINEA PIG CLUB” is the name 
given informally to a new national medical 
organization formed in Chicago 

Membership will be limited to thos 
nen and women, whether doctors. stud 
ents or non-professionals, who h evel 
served in any way Ss “guinea pig’ or 
human test terial tor research leading 
to better | t ind longer life for man 
kind 

The purpose of the organization ts not 
for recruitment of volunteers but for edu 

tion. Plans include meetings at whuicl 


papers will ly presented describing cx 
periences and results of “guinea pig” set 
‘ Citation form of honor 


inding volunteer ser 


o planne 
An activity of group will be t pub 
licize the codified rules now in eflect tor 
| < mnduct ol xperit ntal procedures on 
uma 
At the meeting of the first chapter, at 
tl headquarters of the National Society 
for Medical R rch in Chicago, a com 
ittee to organize the club on a national 
isis Was appointed under the chairman 
ship of 1) Anton |. Carlson of tl Uni 
rsity of Chicag 
Walter Reed Volunteers” was selected 
the fort n e of the organization, 
honoring tl olunteers who helped Walter 
Reed and tes discover that vellow 
rever 1 preadl by mosquitoes 
Science News Letter, October 20, 1951 
TECHNOLOGY 
Combat Soldiers Get Hot 
° pe 
Bath by Field Sterilizer 
> MR. COMBAT SOLDIER in Korean 
front ar scan now get an outdo shower 
bath with sterilized warm water with the 
tid of a mobile trailer unit that can | 
towed by cep. Any local water supply 
may be used 
This small size. two-wheeled _ trailer. 


total weight less than two tons, picks up 
water from a nearby river or tepid pond, 
heats it to a scalding temperature to kill 
germs and other organisms, cools it to a 
comfortable bathing temperature and de 
livers it to 24 shower heads for the bathers. 

A gasoline engine is used to pump the 
deliver it to the shower jets 
used for fuel for the heat 
ing unit that does the sterilization, but any 


water and 


Oil is normally 


type of liquid fuel can be substituted. It 
requires about 14 gallons of fuel an hour. 
The device delivers 
at a rate of 43 gallons a minute 


water to the showers 


Jaths are 
ready for use about 20 minutes after the 
unit is parked beside the water supply 
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CLUB CANDIDATE—Eligible for the newly formed “Guinea Pig Club” is 

Maj. John P. Stapp, U. S. Air Force, shown here just about to subject him- 

self to gravity forces of 45 G, the highest known voluntarily encountered by 

a human. Maj. Stapp is strapped into a rocket-propelled decelerator sled 

which reaches a speed of 170 miles per hour. He is an aero-medical scientist 
of the Air Research and Development Command. 


AVIATION MEDICINE 


Weight Loss 


in Space 


‘Possibility that weightlessness is followed by a kind 
of space-sickness which would easily incapacitate the crew 
of a space ship"’ cannot be excluded. 


> MAN MAY soon have to contend with 
1 new disease—a sort of occupational ail 
ment. This is “space-sickness.” 

It may come from the weightlessness to 
be experienced by crews of space ships. 

We cannot exclude “the possibility that 
weightlessness is followed by a kind of 
space-sickness which would easily incapaci- 
tate the crew of a space ship,” said Dr. 
Heinz Haber, of the Department of Space 
Medicine at the Air Force School of Avia- 
tion Medicine, Randolph Field, Tex. 


Dr. Haber was one of the speakers at 
the symposium on space travel held at the 
Hayden Planetarium in New York. 

Dr. Haber said that space-sickness might 
the evidence of a mem- 
ber’s position that he the 
eye does not correspond with the evidence 


crew 
with 


result when 


perceives 


he perceives through the effect of position 
ind of active and passive movement of the 
body. In a state of gravity, he pointed out, 
Without weight, they 


these « orrespe mynd 


are in disharmony 


Recent investigations, he said, have re 
that certain 


induced by this disharmony. 


vealed forms of seasickness 
can be 

Weightlessness is already with us, Dr. 
Haber pointed out. Pilots of modern, high 
altitude, fast-moving planes begin to ex- 
perience reduction or lack of body weight 
in certain maneuvers, although, so far, 
this has not lasted more than one minute 
at the most. 

Space-sickness is not the only hazard 
crewmen who explore the heavens will 
have to face. Dr. Fred L. Whipple, chair- 
man of the department of astronomy at 
Harvard, another symposium _ speaker, 
pointed out that meteors might pierce thin 
skins of space ships. 

Dr. Whipple advocated “meteor bumpers” 
the meteors. The 
bumpers would consist of an extremely 
thin outer skin, separated from the surface 


to lessen danger. from 


he said, would explode the meteor, and 


distribute the force over a wider area of 


the space ship skin 
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The astronomer estimated the chances 
of hitting meteors in space as being one 
in 5,000 in a 24-hour trip. 

But if the trip to Mars and back took 
1,000 days, the chances of being hit by a 
meteor become one in five. And, further, 
Dr. Whipple warned, there may be many 
more meteors than we think. 

Science News Letter, October 20, 1951 


ASTRONOMY 


Spot Two New Sky Objects— 
Jupiter’s Moon and a Comet 


> TWO NEW objects have been spotted in 
the sky. One is believed to be the twelfth 
moon of Jupiter. The other is the tenth 
comet to be discovered this year. 

Dr. Seth B. Nicholson of the Mount Wil- 
son and Palomar Observatories in Calli- 
fornia found the supposed moon of Jupiter 
on photographs taken with the 100-inch 
Hooker telescope. Estimated diameter of 
the object is about 15 miles, approximately 
the same as the last two of Jupiter’s moons, 
X and XI, also discovered by Dr. Nicholson. 


Comet Arend, a faint object in the south- 
eastern sky, was first spottd on Oct. 4 by 
Dr. S. Arend of the Royal Observatory in 
Uccle, Belgium. Of magnitude 14, it was 
then in the constellation of Pisces, the fish. 
It can be photographed only with larger 
telescopes. Word of the new visitor from 
space was cabled by Mlle. J. M. Vinter- 
Hansen of Copenhagen to Harvard College 
Observatory in Cambridge, Mass., clearing 
house for astronomical news in the western 
hemisphere. 

Jupiter’s supposed satellite has been pho- 
tographed five times so far, but astronomers 
will not be positive that it really belongs 
to Jupiter until they have tracked it for 
about a month or until they have plotted 
its path through the sky. If it is the twelfth 
moon of Jupiter, Dr. Nicholson will rank 
with Galileo Galilei as the only astronomer 
who has discovered four of Jupiter’s satel 
lites. He found one in 1914 and two more 


in 1938. 
Science News Letter, October 20, 1951 


INVENTION 


Walk-In Bath Tub Is 
Designed for Old Folks 


> FOR THE convenience of old people and 
others who find difficulty in stepping over 
the side of a bathtub, is a “walk-in” tub 
which brought patent 2,570,053 to Arthur 
E. Fowler and Albert Dressler, Jr., both 
of Elmira, N. Y. 

There is a door on the side of the tub. 
When closed it is leak-proof. No water 
can be put in the tub until the door is 
closed, and the door can not be opened 
until the used water is drained out. The 
door is closed and opened by hand, but a 
float in the drain controls the mechanism. 
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Surgeons Button Up Hearts 


Hearts with holes in them can now be buttoned up, 
using nylon and lucite buttons that are halves, one of which 
fits inside the hole, the other snapping to it. 


See Front Cover 


> SURGEONS can now button up hearts 
that have holes in them. The holes in such 
cases are in the wall dividing the two upper 
blood chambers of the heart, called auricles. 
These holes are present at birth and are 
probably the most common of heart mal- 
formations in young adults. They can cause 
a blue baby condition but are not the only 
cause of such a condition. 

The nylon and lucite buttons for perma 
nently closing these holes were shown by 
Drs. Charles A. Hufnagel, John F. Gillespie 
and W. Leonard Weyl, of Georgetown 
University School of Medicine, at the meet 
ing of the Medical Society of the District 
of Columbia in Washington. 

Each of these buttons is made in halves 
which fit together something like a snap 
hook. They are made slightly larger than 
the hole to be closed. One half is pushed 
through the heart hole by a special instru 
ment, and then is pulled back so that teeth 
on the flat side of the button catch in the 
tissue of the heart’s dividing wall, or septum. 
The other half button is then fastened to 
the first half, and the instrument with 
drawn. 

A plastic ball valve for remedying an- 
other heart condition was shown by the 
same Georgetown surgeons. 

These plastic devices are pictured on the 
cover of this week’s Science News Letter. 
Also shown is the instrument used to in 
sert in the heart’s holes. The surgically 
gloved hand is that of a collaborator in 
Dr. Hufnagel’s laboratory. 


MEDICINE 


Some 200,000 persons are living today 
with a valve on the aorta that does not 
close. The aorta is the biggest artery of the 
body, leading directly from the heart. It 
opens for blood to be pumped into the 
body. When it fails to close, much of the 
blood rushes back into the heart. 

This condition, called aortic regurgita- 
tion, is the fourth or fifth commonest type 
of heart trouble today. In order to pump 
blood when the aortic valve is faulty, the 
heart must work harder and harder. 

To remedy this, the plastic ball is fastened 
into the aorta with nylon rings. When 
the blood is pumped into the big artery, 
the ball valve moves forward to let the 
blood through. But if the blood starts to 
rush back into the heart, the ball valve 
moves back and closes the opening. 

The aorta sometimes balloons out in a 
dangerous condition called an aneurysm. 
The walls are thin at this point and there 
is danger of rupture, like a tire blowing 
out. Sudden death follows. To remedy this, 
the Georgetown surgeons may wrap a piece 
of plastic film around the aneurysm. 

The plastic sets up irritation which leads 
to scarring and thickening of the aorta wall. 

Or they may cut out the ballooning part 
of the aorta and replace it with a piece of 
preserved artery from another person or 
with a permanent tube of plastic. Some 
times they put fine stainless steel wire into 
the aorta to form a mesh which the blood 
must spray through. This reduces the pres- 
sure on the thinned wall and may lead to 
clots on the wall which would thicken it. 
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Artery Hardening Clue 


> EVIDENCE THAT cholesterol and other 
fatty substances in the blood will deposit 
in the walls of normal human arteries is 
reported by Dr. Sigmund L. Wilens of 
Bellevue Hospital and New York Univer 
sity College of Medicine in the journal, 
Science (Oct. 12). 

Atherosclerosis, a particularly dangerous 
form of hardening of the arteries, has for 
some years been attributed to deposits of 
fatty substances in the artery walls. 

Artery walls, Dr. Wilens finds, act as a 
filter, letting fluid through but keeping 
in the bore of the arteries most of the 
fatty material. Some of this gets into the 
artery wall but is stopped by the elastic 
tissue within the wall. 


Most of the cholesterol in the blood fails 
Wilens 
large 


to get inside the artery walls, Dr. 
thinks, because it is linked with 
molecules of protein. The part that gets 
in probably is united to small protein 
molecules or is entirely disassociated from 
protein. 

Dr. Wilens’ experiments were made with 
pieces of large arteries removed within 24 
hours after death from healthy young peo- 
ple who died suddenly in accidents. These 
pieces of artery were rigged as filters and 
serum from human blood donors and 
patients was filtered through. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY 


“Oldest’’ Village, Dated 
5,000 B. C., Has Modern Look 


> LIFI IN tl Vi rld’s oldest known 
lage was less primitive in some ways tl 
1 s parts of tl world today 
FE vider of how people lived in tl 
illag t la Iraq, some Wy 
go | just been brought back by Prof 
R cea 3 lwood of tl Universit 
( icag 
About 50 ud-walled houses wilt 
of ill city block | 
00 inhabitant Each house, which con 
I had its } n 
| a 
ig is¢ food plan 
‘? n tl 
rT] i 
P df 
id floor 
l Clay figurin 
ne ( 
gnant [ r gout ss” igure 
Other sit xplored by Prot. Braidwood 
peditic d Palegawra v 
Ipied (WU yea go toward t 
id of t Stor Age by reopl 
nple hu: id coll ' f wild foo 
rda_ Balka Ider ccupied 
irly 100,000 years ago by men who ha 
fight for existence against now extinct 
‘lephants and rhinos. At Barda Balka w 
lug up t earliest tools found in g 
ogical ntext 1 tern Asia. They 
lint and limest hand-axes, pebble-t 
S » News Letter, October 20, 1951 
PUBLIC HEALTH 
° 
Rabbit Fever Is a 
Danger to Hunters 
> THOSE OF you who are going hunting 
this fall should remember to be on guard 
igainst rabbit fever, or tularemia. You may 
get it from sick rabbits but you can al 
get it without r being near a rabbit 


The germs of this dangerous disease are 


found in other small wild animals, from 
field mice to op ssun squirrels, covot 

nd skunks The disease can be < itractes 
from handling an animal sick with it and 
rom the bite of insects which have fed on 
infected animals. Eating improp cookes 
neat from infected animals or inking 
ontaminated water may also let the ge 


get into the body 

Hunters and tr 
this danger 
skin 
disease. The germs can 


he 


ippers are not the 


mes CXpos Butchers an 


housewives wl and clean infect 
rabbits may get the 
scratches on t 


through un 


go through little cuts or 
mands and irms ind even 


r| ise thing 1s t al 
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rubber gloves when handling the animals 
ind if blood spatters above the gloves, wash 


it off quickly. 


Scientific mame for rabbit fever is 
tularemia, from Tulare County, Calif., 
where the disease was first discovered in 


1910. It has been found in many parts of 
the world, from Alaska to Turkey. 

The sickness starts within three to five 
days after the germs get into the body. 
Headache, chills and fever are the first 
signs. Weakness, weight, prostra 
tion, backache, joint pains and drenching 
mark the acute stage, lasts 
three weeks, after which the fever 
The fever is always high, 
Because of the weaken 
convalescence 


loss of 
sweats which 
two ofr 
drops gradually 
104 to 105 degrees 
ing effect of the 


disease, 


usually takes two to three months 
Science News Letter, October 20, 195! 
MEDICINE 
The Fatter the Men, 
° 
More Often They Drink 
> THE FATTER men are, the more often 
lo tl partake of alcohol, Dr. R. W. Par 
nel f the Oxford University department 
social medicine has found. There is a 
significant tendency, also, for stocky men 
moke more than lean 
Dr. Parnell has found a close relationship 
tween how a in is built and how he b 
Dr. Parnell’s picture of the total abstainer 
loes not agree with the traditional em 


iated figure usually drawn by caricaturists 


depict teetotallers. Dr. Parnell found that 


the teetotaller is light of build, but usually 
has more than average fat in proportion to 
uild 

Both indigestion and nervous tension, the 
doctor found, is much more common in 


n of lean and muscular build 
Delinquency, on the other hand, as previ 
usly reported by Dr. W. H. Sheldon in the 
United States, is more often encountered in 
tocky men who are muscular, but 
} 


Parnell found the same 


also 
running to fat. Dr 
| 


tionship to hold true for women 


October 20, 1951 
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TECHNOLOGY 
Better Fishing Efficiency to 
Fight Foreign Competition 


> EFFICIENCY IN fishing is being in 


stigated to rescue the New England 
commercial fisheries industry from con 
petition with Canada, Iceland and Norway 


fishermen. 


Recently organized to develop increased 


ficiency and safety at sea and 


fishing vessels, 


improve 
| 


gear, equipment ana 


methods, the Marine and Fisheries Engi 
Hatchville, Mass., is co 


neering Institute, 


operating with fishery organizations and 
scientists in an program 
Science News Letter, October 20, 1951 
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MEDICINE 


Electricity, Not Beefsteak, 
To Prevent Black Eyes 


> SOMETHING BETTER THAN the tra 
ditional beefsteak or hot or cold compresses 
for black eyes has been worked out by 
doctors at the Veterans Administration 
Hospital at Northport, L. I., N. Y. 

It consists of a 20-minute treatment with 
a very small dose of electricity. Given 
within an hour or so after the injury, be 
fore much blackening of the eye has taken 
place, the treatment g good results in 
more than 40 patients. When treatment was 
delayed until after marked blackening had 
developed, the results wer 

Use of this electrical treatment, called 
galvanism, is reported by Drs. Daniel Dan 
cik and Anthony Degroot of the VA hospital 

\rcHIves OF Puysicat Mepicine (Sept.). 
October 20, 1951 
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CHEMISTRY 
New Soapless Soaps 
Promise Whiter Mondays 


& “WHITE MONDAY,” when dirty, gray 
clothes can be washed cleaner and brighter 
with almost no trouble at all, was brought 
one step nearer realization with the an- 


“soapless 


nouncement of a new line of 
soaps. 
Man-made non-soap cleaning agents, 
known as detergents, have already light 
ened the washday load of millions of U. S. 
housewives. But chemicals many times more 
fhcient than those available now, ones that 
can be tailored to do specific jobs, are com 
the chemists’ laboratories. Some 
day homemakers may be to discard 
their washing machines, simply rinse out 
clothes in cool water to get them 


ing from 
able 


dirty 
clean. 
\ line of new chemicals that bring this 
goal closer was described to the American 
Oil Chemists Society in Chicago by Thomas 
H. Vaughn and Drs. Donald R. Jackson 
ind Lester G. Lundsted of the Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corporation of Wyandotte, Mich. 
[rade name of the materials is Pluronics, 
and their principal value, the chemists re 
ported, is that the size of the molecule can 

various cleaning jobs. 
Detergents made from the new chemi 
cals showed twice as much cleansing ac 
tivity as the ordinary anionic detergent— 
one of the kinds now in general use—and 
were far superior to soap, they reported. 
Chemically, Pluronics are polyoxypropylene 
glycols. They can be made cheaply by polym 
erizing propylene oxide reacting it 
vith ethylene oxide, the discoverers said. 
Science News Letter, October 20, 1951 
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INVENTION 


Basic Method of Artificial 
Rain-Making Now Patented 


> MODERN ARTIFICIAL rain-making 
may not be patentable but the method of 
forming crystals of ice in supercooled 
clouds by the use of particles of dry ice 


dropped through them, thus causing pre 


cipitation, brought a patent to the inventor. 


Patent 2,570,867 was issued to Dr. Vincent 
J. Schaefer of Schenectady, N. Y., to whom 
much, of the credit for modern artificial 
rain-making is given. Patent rights are 
assigned to General Electric Company un 
der whose sponsorship the experimental 
work was carried out. 

Supercooled clouds, which may have a 
temperature as low as 38 degrees below 
zero Centigrade, contain much water but 
often snow crystals do not form due to 
the lack of nuclei. Small pellets of dry ice, 
solid carbon dioxide, with a temperature 
of about minus 78 Centigrade, 


zones ot they 


degrees 


create low temperatures as 


drop from an airplane through the cloud, 


causing ice cryst ls to form spontaneously. 
As the crystals grow, the larger ones 
fall as precipitate. The smaller ones grow 
larger at the expense of the surrounding 
vapor and droplets of supercooled liquid. 
Under certain circumstances crystals collide 
and break, setting up a chain reaction et 
fect which may lead to the development 
of even greater numbers of ice nuclei than 
those originally produced by the initial use 

of the solid carbon dioxide. 
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ACOUSTICS 
Noise Determines 
Building Architecture 


> WHAT TO DO about noise, coming 
from both outside and in, may well have 
to be the starting point for architects in 
designing buildings. 

The shape of the building and the mate 
rials from which it is built may be the first 
consideration in its planning, Benjamin 
Smith, New York architect, told the Na 
tional Noise Abatement Symposium in Chi 
cago. 

Warning against “slavish” use of theoreti 
cal forms devised by acousticians—scientists 
specializing in noise and hearing prob 
lems—Mr. Smith “We have on oc 
casion rejected the weird forms 
suggested to us by acoustical consultants.” 

Seemingly simple problems in noise abate 
ment, he said, sometimes are really diff- 
cult, and often, the reverse is true. He cited 
the problem of designing an engine testing 


said, 
some of 
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room so the noise would not penetrate out 
side the room, so it would be bearable to 
to the operator inside the room and, at the 
same time, so the operator could test the 
performance of the motor by its sound. 
Because the conditions were well stated, 
results in design were readily obtained. 

On the other hand, quieting a general 
ofhce space where telephones, business ma 
chines and typewriters are the noise sources, 
is sometimes a more difficult job. 

The symposium was sponsored by the 
Armour Research Foundation, the Acous 
tical Society of America, the National 
Research Council and the National Noise 
Abatement Council. 
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INVENTION 


Same Machine Cuts Grass, 
Clears Sidewalk of Snow 


t 


used tO 


> THE SAME machine can be 


cut the lawn in summer and remove snow 


from the sidewalks in winter with an in- 
vention on which patent 2,566,724 was 
warded to John P. Heil, Melrose Park, 


Ill. It is a four-wheel affair, powered by 
engine but guided by hand, 
with the cutter device at the forward end. 
the 


a gasoline 


The rotating blades that cut grass 
are much like those on ordinary lawn 
mowers. Grass cut is driven toward the 


rear to be held in a receptacle or discharged 
to the side. As a snow plow, the same ro- 
tating blades gather in the snow, and the 
snow can be held in the receptacle or dis- 


charged to the -side. 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 
High Altitude Laboratory 
Is Nearing Completion 
> THE U. S. will have another high 
alutude research station in operation be 


fore winter sets in, Navy officials in San 
have announced. 

Located at 12,500 feet on White Moun 
tain in the White Mountain range of cen 
tral California, it will be the second highest 
laboratory in the country. Only the Mount 
Evans Laboratory near Denver, Colo., at 
14,156 feet, is more loftily situated. The 
buildings, now being rushed to completion, 
will offer facilities for specially trained 
scientists, from astronomers to zoologists, 
to do their research work all round 
at high altitudes. 

The laboratory is being built by the Uni 
versity of California at Berkeley under con 
tract from the Office of Naval Research. 
Plans are being considered for a building at 
the summit, 14,256 feet above sea level. A 
lower laboratory, at 10,000 feet, has been 
the main operating base for the scientists 
and students building the nearly-completed 
upper 


Francisco 


year 


laboratory. 
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AERONAUTICS 
New Fast Giant Cargo Plane 
Converts to Troop Transport 


>» FLYING FREIGHTERS for the armed 
services, now under order, will be of the 
family of the four-engined Lockheed Con 
stellations, will have a maximum take-off 
load of 130,000 pounds and can be quickly 
converted from cargo carriers to 106-passen 
ger troop transports or to carry as many as 
73 litter patients. 

This triple-duty military plane will be 
used both by the Air Force and the Navy. 
The planes will be sister ships of Lockheed’s 
new five-cent-a-ton-mile all-cargo Super Con 
stellations, recently introduced to commer 
cial airlines. However, they will be faster 
than commercial models, which are rated 
at 315 to 335 miles per hour. 

Their main cabins will be 82 feet long, 
nore than twice the length of a standard 
freight car. Cargo capacity will range from 
40,000 to 43,000 pounds. They will be pow- 
ered with four Wright 3250 horsepower 
compound engines. They will be the first 
military or commercial transports to 
this type of engine in which an exhaust 
turbine helps spin the propellers 
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PHYSICS 


Radioactive Objects Behind 
Concrete Wall Safely Studied 


> A COMBINATION of horizontal and 
vertical holes through the three-foot con- 
crete wall behind which are radioactive 
materials provides a safe way in which the 
deadly objects may be studied by micro- 
scope, and photographed, at the Knolls 
\tomic Power Laboratory in Schenectady, 
N. Y. The Laboratory is operated for the 
government by General Electric. 

Horizontal holes enter the wall on each 
side but at different levels. They are con- 
nected at their inner ends with a vertical 
hole in which a periscope with mirrors 1s 
fixed. Two such combinations are provided. 
Strong light goes through one, assisted by 
lenses, illuminates the radioactive material 
and brings the image out the other into 
a microscope for examination or photo 
graphing. 

This arrangement permits light for il 
lumination to pass through the wall, and 
the light giving the image to return, but 
blocks the passage of the dangerous radia 
tion from the radioactive material under 
study. Handling materials within the cham 
ber and bringing them into focus for study 
are done by remote control, permitting re 
searchers to work in complete safety. 

The entire assembly of a special micro- 
scope for examining the structure of metals, 
the camera, periscopes and illuminating sys 
tem was worked out jointly by scientists 
and engineers of General Electric and the 
American Optical Company. 
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Spare Parts for Human Body 


Unromantic but lifesaving mechanical hearts, freeze- 
dried bones, living bits of nerves and arteries, and hormone 
chemicals are now available for patching humans. 


By JANE STAFFORD 


> TO JOIN teeth and wigs, standard 
replacements on the human body since 
Grandpa's day science now vdds he irt, 
lungs, kidneys, stomach, eyes, bones, nerves 
and even blood and the arteries it courses 
thir ugh 

No one, to be sure, is running around 
vith an arthcial heart beating in his bod 
But mechanical hearts, unromantic as they 


ep the human body and brain 
real heart has been repaired 


kidne Vs 
tubing, pumps 


seem, may k 
alive until th 
The same goes for the artihcial 


bulky devi of glassware, 
' 


nd control dial: They can take over 
removal job that 


natural kid 


temporarily the wast 


much for the 


has become too 


neys in some sicknesses. Once the crisis 
is past, the mechanical kidney is discon 
nected and the patient’s own go back on 
the job 

Modern replacements for parts of the 
human body are not all mechanical and 


temporary devices. Some are living bits of 


tissue donated is blood 1S donated The 
ornea, transparent structure in the front 
of the eyeball that gives new sight to 
linded eve, comes from another human 
eyeball and is a permanent replacement. 
So are the slivers and larger pieces of 
bone and tl its of nerves and arteries 


} 


used in repair jobs on the human body 


Insulin Replaces Chemical 


Between the mechanical heart or kidney 
ind the ners or other tissue graft lies 
ull another type of replacement to keep 
human bodies alive and functioning effec 
tively Th diabetic who takes tnsulin§ is 
getting replacement treatment, replacement 
of the chemical that his own glands fail 


to make 
Sex gland 

plished in the same way, by medically pre 

young 


replacement can be accom 
scribed doses of hormone given to 
men who have lost their sex glands through 
surgery or disease. Chemical replacement of 


this type is also made in some cases to 


cushion the changes of middle age brought 
on by the ending of the functioning ol 
these glands 

Adrenal gland extract keeps patients of 
once fatal disease 
by replacing the chemical the patient's sick 
glands have stopped making. 

Even and ACTH which can 
restore pain-free motion to arthritic 
replacements, since their effect 


always \ddison’s alive 


cortisone 
joints 
seem to be 
wears off and the patient relapses when the 
hormone medicines are stopped 


Replacement for blood that has been lost 
must be made with blood, whole red blood 
from the veins of another man or woman. 
But when blood is medicine 
to fight shock and tude the patient over, 
various other fluids can be These 
include plasma which is the fluid part of 
blood, a solution of a special kind of ani 
mal gelatin, a sugary chemical called dex 
tran, and a synthetic chemical called poly 
vinyl pyrrolidine or PVP for short. 
these re 


needed as a 


used. 


Success in making many of 


placements which are rapidly becoming 
standard depends in large part on being 
able to keep the replacements. Whole blood 
kept for 21 


that chemical changes rapidly break 


can be days in a refrigerator. 
After 
down the vital red blood cells, though the 
plasma and its valuable constituents can be 
salvaged for some uses. 
But to keep the transparent cornea of a 
nerve or skin or 
that it can 


nother body ready to take up 


human eve or a bit of 


bone ali ind germ-free s¢ 


be put into 


- 
| 
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life and function in its new location re 
quires many special techniques. And when 
you want to ship the live replacement half 
way round the world, for use in a wounded 
soldier, sailor or Marine, the problem is 
even more complicated. 

Scientists at the National Naval Medical 
Center in Bethesda, Md., have solved the 
problem for bone replacements. They now 
have a mobile bone bank. Bones in bone 
banks of the past have been made of frozen 
bones which had to be kept frozen until 
the surgeon was ready to use them. The 
Navy scientists found that bones could be 
preserved by the freeze-drying methods 
used for preserving blood plasma. In this 
state they can be packed in a light, small 
cardboard carton and shipped without re 
frigeration. Besides this weight and space- 
saving advantage, the freeze-dried bone 
keeps longer than frozen bank bone. 

Bones preserved by this method are not 
live bone. But when grafted they act as a 
strut or trellis until the body can form its 
own bone. 

Experiments with freeze-drying for pre- 


serving arteries at room temperatures are 
also underway. 
\ new method of storing skin for graft- 


ing has also been developed by the Navy 
scientists with cooperation from scientists at 


— 


SKIN BANK—Specially preserved skin is kept in jars in the refrigerated 

skin bank at the Naval Medical Center, Bethesda, Md. The pieces of bone in 

the tubes in the rack and the bit of artery in the tube the man is holding are 
freeze-dried and can be kept at room temperature. 
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the U. S. National Institutes of Health. The 
old method was to store it in plioflm. With 
the new method it is stored in a liquid 
made of balanced amounts of salt and blood 
plasma with penicillin and streptomycin 
added to prevent growth of germs. This 
will keep at icebox temperatures for as long 
as 187 days. Pliofilm-stored skin kept at 
icebox temperatures only 21 to 28 days. 

Latest advance reported in human tissue 
bankkeeping applies a cathode ray food 
sterilization method to sterilization of ar- 
teries for grafting. If the tissue is frozen 
it will not be damaged by the high voltage 
rays that kill the germs. 

Though you may walk en freeze-dried 
shin bone, see through the cornea of an 


RADIO 


Outbursts of 
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other’s eye, and have your blood run 
through a piece of donated artery stitched 
to your own while a mechanical heart and 
lung kept you alive on the operating table, 
the chances of your ever thinking with a 
brain replacement seem very slim. Me- 
chanical brains, so-called, have been made 
and are in operation in countless labora- 
tories and offices now. But they remain 
purely mechanical aids, computing machines 
that speedily calcula 
tions. The fragile cells and complex fluids 
that make up man’s brain may always defy 
the attempts of the best human minds to 
duplicate or transfer them. 
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Solar Noise 


When solar noise outburst is picked up with radio 
telescope, checking shows, almost without exception, that 
a solar flare occurred at the same time. 


> “WHEN AN outburst of solar noise is 
picked up with a radio telescope, almost 
without exception we find upon checking 
back with observatories that a solar flare 
occurred at the same time as the radio out 
burst,” Dr. J. P. Hagen of the Naval Re- 
search Laboratory told members of the 
International Scientific Radio Union and 
the Institute of Radio Engineers meeting at 
Cornell University in Ithaca, N. Y. 

The Laboratory's two-foot basket shaped 
reflector was used for the observations. This 
radio telescope trapped waves about a third 
of an inch long, much longer than the 
waves of visible light which you see or 
photograph, but much shorter than the 
radio frequency to which you are accus 
tomed. 

A radio outburst is a tremendous increase 
in the amount of radio radiation the sun 
is putting out for a short period of time, 
for a few minutes up to 20 minutes. The 
outburst Dr. Hagen reported occurred at 
the shortest wavelength at which such radio 
outbursts have been detected. 

Another report on the correlation be- 
tween what can be seen and what is heard 
with a saucer-shaped radio telescope was 
given by Dr. Helen W. Dodson of the 
McMath-Hulbert Observatory of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and Leif Owren of 
Cornell University’s School of Electrical 
Engineering, on leave from the Institute of 
Theoretical Astrophysics, University of 
Oslo. Their work was with radio waves of 
greater length than those trapped at the 
Naval Research Laboratory. 

When there -is a flare on the sun and a 
small region on the sun’s disk shows an 
intense brightening, the amount of solar 
noise picked up with the Cornell radio 
telescope at a frequency of 200 megacycles 


frequently is also greatly increased, Dr. 
Dodson stated. 

“Not only does the outburst of solar noise 
occur simultaneously with the visual and 
photographic brightening of the flare, but 
the location on the sun of the source of 
the radio outburst agrees with the observed 
position of the flare,” she reported. 

Studying 14 periods during the past year 
or so when there was increased burst ac 
tivity on the radio records, Dr. Dodson 
and Mr. Owren found that the location on 
the sun of the source of the radio bursts 
agreed well with the position of solar 
regions observed and photographed as 
active at the McMath-Hulbert Observatory 


In several cases the burst source was ob- 
served on successive days and found to 
move westward across the sun’s disk at 
the usual rate of rotation, they found. Thus 
the active regions that even last for weeks 
in the neighborhood of certain spots can be 
heard at 200 megacycles as well as the more 
intense but shortlived solar flares, Dr. Dod 
son pointed out. 


Radio telescopes today are not perfected 
to the point where they can pinpoint the 
source of 200-megacycle “noise,” Dr. Dod- 
son noted. But if the bursts or increased 
base level originate in small, localized areas 
on the sun, it is possible to establish this 
fact by use of the interferometer. 

On the Cornell radio telescope Mr. Owren 
used two broadside antennas placed with 
their centers 51 wavelengths apart on an 
east-west line. This interferometer not only 
showed that the increased radio noise came 
from small regions on the sun, but also 
indicated the strip of the solar disk within 
which the radio source was located. 
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Long-awaited, this unique volume is the cul- 
mination of over six years of work by the U. S. 
Naval Medical School on a project designed 
to provide medicine and its allied profes- 
sions with an authoritative atlas for the inter- 
pretation of gross and microscopic findings. 
The subjects covered include hematology, 
spleen and thymus, lymph nodes and ton- 
sils, respiratory system, liver, oral cavity, 
gastro-intestinal tract, heart and blood ves- 
sels, kidney and urinary tract, skeletal sys- 
tem. In every case, in the descriptive text 
opposite each color illustration, the clinical 
findings are co-ordinated with the gross 
and microscopic findings. An examination 
of COLOR ATLAS OF PATHOLOGY will 
reveal its magnitude and magnificence. 


546 Pages. Illustrated with 1,053 figures 
in color on 365 plates. $20.00 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Please enter my order for 
[ | copies, COLOR ATLAS OF PATHOLOGY, $20.00 
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PHYSICS 
100 Lb. Electronic Brain to 
Control Automatic Factory 


> A “baby 


puter that 


brain,” an all-electronic com 


is very small and compact, has 


ven revealed by the Jacobs Instrument 
Company of Beth sda, Md. 

About the s! of a table model televi 
sion it weighs around 100 pounds, 
olves problems fed to it with 300 tiny 


tubes no larger than those used in hearing 


vids. It can add and also multiply at a very 


fast clip, 


?4-digit numbers in eight millionths 


ot l econa 


getting the answer for addition 


or two 


the inventor, Donald H 


Its main \ i] 





Jacobs, claims will be in the automati 
ctor The ontinuously work 
t probiems inve ing such things is ten 
eratures, pressur ind quantities of mate 
ls, then adjust valves, motor controls 
t to the settings necessary for maximun 
production of the desired item, he states 
The machine could even be set up t rder 
‘ materials wh nh needed. 
Another projected use for such an instr 
ent, Mr. Jacobs says, is as a small and 
a! ve . 
atively inexpensive computing machine, 
imple to operate, for general office us 
Once tl machine is set up to handle 
given type of problem, it would be quit 
isy for anyone to feed the prob! ‘mm into, 
nd get t right answer from, the machine 
Science News Letter, October 20, 1951 
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Your Price $1.95 


WAVELENGTH SENSITIVE 
PHOSPHOR 


€ ycautiful « ws that these concentrated phos 
phors will glow depend upon the wavelength of the 
exciting light. Red and green or yellow and green 
re available. Colors develop into a bright green a 
the wavelength is shortened 
Sample 50c 1 oz. Bottle $1.00 


NEW REVISED-ENLARGED 
SNOOPERSCOPE BOOK 


. 


( k full of interesting informatién, pi 
a ture diagrams showing in detail Infra Red 
Telescopes, Snooperscopes, Sniperscopes, etc 
that permit clear vision in total darkness 
by means cf infra red energy (heat waves) 
One of the few books of its kind 
Special Price $1.50 
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enlarged, revised 16 pages catalogue of new scientific 
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ruction data on infra red instruments, 10c. FREE 
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Alligators 


> WHAT BI TWEEN | ind shoes 
ind shooting just for fun, th 


of these interesting reptiles is rapidly dimin 


indbags 
native supply 


ishing, and only in the Everglades and in 
some of the wilder regions of the Gult 
Coast can one any longer find the 12-foot 


granddaddy ‘gators” once boasted by every 
Six-footers are still fairly 


and four-toot ad 


southern river. 
ommon, however, lescents 


ire thick iS Sparrows 


But no one need dread to go about on 
river sides in the South for fear of being 
knocked into the water and devoured by 


Authentic cases of attack on 


DY these cre 


in alligator. 
human beings atures, formidably 
toot! ed 


a 


en more rare than 


jawed and though they are, are 


uttested instances of 
American waters. 
content 


in-eating sharks in 

Alligators ire for the most 
with smaller game; incautious fish, turtles, 
ducks that their still forms for 


floating logs, and foolish pigs that 


part 
mistake 
venture 
out into shallows 
But alligators are not merely animate in 
ventions of the powers of darkness and evil, 
designed for the discomfiture of the seeker 
for climatic paradises. They have their use 
ful work to do. In 
engers wherever they happen to live, in the 


iddition to being sca\ 


tlood-menacing and levee-guarded rivers of 
the South, they are 

Bank-burrowing 
cially muskrats, endanger the 
protecting embankments their min 
ing, and alligators as constantly keep their 
numbers down. For this reason, the people 
of Mississippi, Louisiana and other south- 
rn states desire the protection of the alhi 
gator; and the old custom of taking pot 
shots at the floating reptiles from the decks 


policemen as well. 
\quatic animals, 
constantly 


with 


espe 


f passing boats is being discouraged. 
Whether you tame” alligators at an 

illigator farm, ot luck, a real out 

of-door ‘gator in a pond or river, they may 


with 


give you a mild case of the “creeps,” for 
they seem to belong to an earlier and 
crueller age of the earth. You sometimes 
hear the remark, “descendants of the dino 


Saur 


























































Alligators are not descended from the 
dinosaurs, though they are cousins to them. 
The dinosaur line died out completely, 
leaving the honor of being the largest 
reptiles to the crocodiles and_ alligators, 
which were the lesser people of the swamps 
of Tertiary time. 

Alligators are pretty strictly an American 
institution. They are distinguished from 
their Old-World relatives the crocodiles, by 


a number of features. But crocodiles are 
not strictly Old-World beasts. There are 
crocs in South America and even the tip 


of Florida occasionally yields up an au 
thentic crocodile. 

A Southern delicacy that not 
people have the chance to try is ‘gator-tail 
steak. Running down the length of the tail, 
around the spinal column, is a thick cylin 
drical column of When an alli 


gator is killed for his leather, the hunters 


many 


muscle. 


frequently cut out a section of this, slice it 
into suitable thicknesses, and broil it over a 
swampwood fire—first-class eating, so it is 


ré ported. 
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Short Wave Radio Forecasts 
Made Specially for Pacific 


> A SECOND forecasting center has now 
been set up for hams” and others 
using short wave radio frequencies. From 
Elmendorf Air Base, Anchorage, Alasaka, 
twice each week will come forecasts as to 


“radio 


-whether during the next 25 days short 


wave broadcasts crossing the North Pacific 
will get through clearly, or be disturbed 
by weak signals and fading, and possibly 
blackouts. 

Radio forecasts meet North 
Atlantic conditions have been made by the 
National Bureau of Standards from _ its 
Washington headquarters for about a 
decade, and on Oct. 2 its North Pacific 
Radio Warning Service became available. 
Advance forecasts can now be obtained by 
mail from the forecasting center. Later 
in the vear the Bureau expects to begin 
making North Pacific forecasts daily or 
often. 
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By H. T. Behrman, M.D., and 0. L. Levin, M.D. 
Two dermatologists give you the up-to-date scientific 
facts. They tell you in detail exactly what to do to beau 
tify and improve your skin, how to avoid or correct skin 
disorders, and how to deal with many skin problems as 
Daily care of the face—allergies—cosmetics—pimples— 
blackheads—acne—whiteheads—cysts—boils—oily skin— 
dry skin—chapping—poison Ivy—cold sores —hives — 
superfluous hair — ringworm —moles—birthmarks—scars— 
warts —tumors—skin cancer—excessive sweating —etc. 
“The type of book to which the physician can refer his 
patients.’"—Journal of the American Medical Association 
“Accurate, unvarnished story of practical skin care." 
—Connecticut State Medical Journal 

Price 2.50, Incl. postage. 5-day-Money-Back-Guarantee 


EMERSON BOOKS, Inc., Dept. 983-F 
251 West 18th Street, New York 11 
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Sex Hormones for Diabetes 


> THE POSSIBILITY of curing some cases 
of diabetes that are not too severe is sug 
gested by experiments reported by Dr. 
Bernardo A. Houssay, Nobel Prize winner 
and director of the Institute of Biology and 
Experimental Medicine, Buenos Aires, in the 
3r1ITISH MEDICAL JoURNAL (Sept. 1). 

Female sex hormones might be the medi- 
cine that produces the cure, it appears from 
Dr. Houssay’s experiments with rats. 

Insulin, of course, is standard treatment 
for diabetics which keeps them alive and 
well. This is the hormone from the islets 
of Langerhans in the pancreas. In diabetes 
these islet tissues have degenerated and no 
longer produce enough insulin to handle 
starches and sugars. But insulin is not a 
cure. It is replacement treatment, which 
must be taken continuously throughout life 
in most cases of diabetes. 

The female hormone treatment, if it 
works in humans as it does in rats, would 
constitute a cure because it would stimu- 
late any existing islets of Langerhans to pro 
duce more insulin and would in addition 
stimulate production of new insulin-pro- 
ducing cells in the pancreas. 

This actually happened in the rats Dr. 
Houssay experimented on. 


METEOROLOGY 


Clue to the possible female hormone 
treatment of diabetes came when he re 
moved part but not all of the pancreas of 
the experimental rats. The females got dia- 
betes less often than the males. Further 
experiments showed this was due to a pro- 
tecting action of the ovaries and the hor- 
mones they produce. 

“It is difficult to say yet how far this 
action occurs in other species and I would 
rather not discuss now whether or not it 
occurs in man,” Dr. Houssay states in his 
report. 

But he goes on to say: “The probability 
of preventing some forms of experimental 
diabetes, and even of curing a certain pro 
portion of cases of not too severe diabetes 
certainly exists.” 

He believes it worth while to continue 
this line of investigation using the female 
hormones over long periods, perhaps com 
bined with insulin, in order to prevent or 
treat other types of experimental diabetes 
“and eventually human diabetes.” 

Other substances which have no female 
hormone effect but which do stimulate 
growth of insulin-producing islet cells 
should be looked for, he stated. 
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No Rain-Making Curbs 


> THE $3,000,000 rain-making industry 
will be allowed to operate and grow for the 
next two years without control or licensing, 
if a bill just introduced into Congress by 
nine Senators passes. 

The bill, result of hearings on rain- 
making held earlier in this Congressional 
session, steers clear of all control measures, 
although the American Meteorological So- 
cicty has declared that licensing by the Fed- 
eral government is necessary now. 

The bill would set up a temporary com- 
mittee, to last two years, to coordinate all 
information about rain-making and to au- 
thorize research and experiments by four 
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government agencies, including the Weather 
Bureau. Sitting on the committee would 
be the Secretaries of Defense, Agriculture, 
Interior and Commerce and five public 
members. The committee will be expegted 
to come up with suggestions for permanent 
legislation. Earlier bills, now discarded, 
had suggested a weather control commis 
sion with powers similar to those held by 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Meantime, the American Meteorological 
Society has called for Federal legislation 
“to insure a reasonable degree of control 
of operations designed to modify the 
weather and to protect the public from un 
qualified operators.” The weathermen also 
believe that control would be necessary in 
order to carry out large-scale experimenta 
tion in rain-making. 

In presenting its opinion, the A. M. S. 
pointed out that it had already recorded 
its belief that “there is little evidence 
and no present scientific basis for the belief 
that man is able to exercise” large-scale 
control over the weather. 


Sponsors of the rain-making bill just 
introduced are pointing it toward passage 
next year. Meantime, the Weather Bureau 
is planning to make a survey of rain-making 
in 17 western states. 
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March of Science .. . 





DRAMATIC CONQUEST 
OF THE UPPER AIR 


200 MILES UP 


By J. GORDON VAETH, Aeronautical Engineer, 
U. S. Navy Special Devices Center. JUST 
PUBLISHED . 


modern scientific research into the nature of 


. an absorbing, account of 


the atmosphere beyond present range of 
piloted flight. Up-to-the-minute information 
on atmospheric research, rocketry, balloon- 
ing. Important material for aerologists, physi- 


207 pp. $4.50 


THE ATOM AT WORK 


By JACOB SACKS, Ph.D., M.D., Brookhaven 
National Laboratory. THE COMPLETE ex- 
citing account of the history, development, 


cists, ete, 


and present-day applications of radioactive 
isotopes—in medicine, industry, chemistry, 
agriculture, biology, and other vital fields. 
Readable, nontechnical, the book provides 
background to today’s developments, and 
tells how isotopes are being used to create a 
happier, healthier world; how atomic energy 
is being used for peaceful purposes. 327 pp. 
54 illus. $4.00 


MEASURING OUR UNIVERSE 


From Inner Atom to Outer Space 


By OLIVER JUSTIN LEE, Professor of Astronomy 
and Director, Emeritus of the Dearborn Observa- 
tory, Northwestern University. TELLS HOW 
scientists know how far stars are from the 
earth. Will give you an understanding of the 
methods and machines by which men calcu- 
late lengths from one trillionth of an inch 
to a billion light years; how men prebe the 
inner vastness of the atom and the outer 
vastness of space . a story of man’s tri- 


umph over measuring distance. 45 illus. $3.00 


SUNSPOTS IN ACTION 


By HARLAN TRUE STETSON, Research Associ- 
ate, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
THE STRANGE, wonderful story of how 
explosions on the sun’s surface affect our life 
on earth. Widely acclaimed by layman and 
scientist alike, the book was nominated for 
a recent list of “100 Best” by the New York 
Public Library’s Chief of Science. It weighs 
evidence concerning the effects of sunspots 
on radio, television, weather, plants, animals, 
and even the economic cycle. 50 illus. 252 
pp. $3.50 
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A. Wright—California Division of Mines, 72 
illus., paper, $2.50. In this region gem 
tones are mined by the thousands of tons. 
te GoLtpEN Nemarope or Poraroes—B. G 
Chitwood—Gort. Printing Office, USDA Cu 
cular No. 875, 48 p., illus., paper, 20 cents 
Measures for defense against this the most 
fheult of a lant pests to control and 


ne which sible to eradicate. 


mM pos 


oBpAL Epipemtotocy: A Geography of Disease 
nd Sanitation, Volume Two, Africa and the 
Adjacent Islands—James Stevens Simmons 
and others—Lippincott, 652 p., illus., $15.0 
Work on this book was started with the 
ulea of assembling information about sani 
tary conditions in the parts of the world 
where American troops might be sent, but 
the work has since become global 
‘ Care—-Marion L. Faegre and others 
Govt. Printing Office, Children’s Bureau Pub 
ition No. 8, gth ed., 145 p., illus., paper, 
cent \ new edition of the famous best 
parents. Here you will find all sorts 
f useful information on the care and training 
the infant and on how to make life en 
both th mab nd uu. (See p. 
NATURA History \. D. Imms 
Blakiston, 317 p., illus., $5.00. If these 
beautiful and interesting creatures are your 
ibby, you will enjoy this lovely work about 
the insects of England 
Lire oF THE Spip—Er—John Crompton 
Houghton Mifflin, 254 p., illus., $3 Tell 
interesting and novel things about a ta 
miliar group rt creatures 
AKING AMERICAN CHueppar CuHeese or UN! 
rorMLY Goop QUALITY FROM PASTEURIZED 
Mitk—Harry R. Lochry, George P. Sanders, 
James P. Malkames, Jr and Homer |! 
Walter—Govt. Printing Office, USDA Cu 
ilar No. 880, 39 p., illus., paper, 20 cents. 
An old art has now become a science, insu! 
ing uniform quality and healthful standards. 
NUAL oF BactertaL PLANT PATHOGENS 
Charlotte Elhott—Chronica Botanica, 2d rev. 
c 1X¢ , illu Sé Bringing up to date 
wailable information on the bacteria 
vhich cause plant diseases 
\NUFACTURING EQUIPMENT AND PROCESSES 
Charles W. Lytle and Arthur F. Gould 
International Textbook Company 3d_soed., 
759 p., illus., $6.5 The earlier editions, 
published under the ttle “Factory Equip 


ment,” have been so completely re-written 
that this is virtually a new book covering 
the many recent developments 

New Ranip Froc (Staurois) FROM THI 
Cotony oF HoncKonc—Clifflord H. Pope 


195] 





Natural Histor 


Pre 


ul J. D. Romer—C/icago 


\Viuseum, 4 p., illus., paper, 10 cents. 


undescribed. 
New 
Lore n P. 


viously 


New 
FROM BERMUDA 


Recorps oF FisHes 
Woods and Robert 


SPECIES AND 


H. Kanazawa—Chicago Natural History 
Museum, 16 p., illus., paper, 20 cents. The 
majority were found during the course of 


cataloguing the collection made by Louis L. 


Mowbray, former director of the Bermuda 
Aquarium. 
Non-MaRINE SHELLS FROM Borneo: Collected 


by the Borneo Zoological Expedition, 195¢ 


Fritz Haas—Chicago Natural History Mu 
scum, 6 p., illus., paper, 15 cents. 

Nor By A Lone Suor: Adventures of a Docu 
mentary Film Producer—Margaret Cussler 


Exposition Press, 200 p., illus., $3.00. Two 
young women set out to make a documentar\ 
film along Tobacco Road and found much 


to amuse them in their experiences along 
the way. 

Nores oN Some Peruvian Birros—Melvin A. 
Traylor, Jr.—Chicago Natural History Mu 
scum, 9 p., Paper, 10 cents. 


OFFERINGS AND ENROLLMENTS IN HiGH-Scnoor 
Susyects—Mabel C. Rice and others—Govt 
Prinung Office, Office of Education Bienmial 


Education 
30 cents. In 1949, about 68.3 


Survey of 1945-50, 115 p., paper, 


% of the pupils 


attending junior high schools and 52% ot 
those in regular and senior high schools were 
enrolled in science subjects. 


Geottrey Cam 


Press, 351 


ANIMALS 
University 


PARASITK 


/ 


Lapage 
bridge 


p., illus., $4.0¢ 
An outline of the general principles which 
the parasitic animals with 
special reference to species which attack man 
animals. 


govern lives of 


or domestic 


ConTROI 
Govt. Printing 


878, 38 p.. 


Pests OF SUGARCANI THEIR 


a f 


Office, 


AND 
Ingram and _ others 
USDA Circular No. 
Millions of dollars of 
pests annually. 


illus., 


! 
paper, 15 cents dam 


caused b 


PuiLosopHy OF NATUR! 


Philosophical Library, 
Thomust 


age are these 


Maritain 
$3.00 A 


Jacques 
195 p-, 


view point, 


PsYCHOANALYsIs AND Portrrics: A Contribution 
to the Psychology of Politics and Morals 
R. E. Money-Kyrle—Norton, 179 p., $3.00. 


interviews in Germany 
to build up the 
the author has 
of different types of poli 


Based on psychiatric 
I lected 


of candidates to be s« 


new democratic Germany, 


made this analysis 


tical conscience. 
PROCEEDINGS 01 THI [HIRTIETH ANNUAI 
Meretinc—Roy W. Crum, Fred Burggraf and 


W. N. Carey, Jr., Eds.—Highway Research 


Board, 531 p., illus., $7.50. The text of papers 


pres¢ nted. 


Ed. 


Soc tal 


Arthur Steiner, 
Academy of Political and 
Annals, September, 291 p., 
paper, $2.00. Report by experts to tell what 
kind of people the Chinese Communists are, 
what ideas they hold and how they are or 
ganized to keep their hold over the Chinese 
multitudes, 


Report on CHinwa—H. 
American 


Science, 1951, 


STEATITE Grave, Inyo 
County, CaLtrornta—Ben M. Page—Cali- 
fornia Division of Mines, 35 p., illus., paper, 
85 cents. Steatite is exceptionally pure talc 
suitable for the manufacture of high-frequency 


Tatc Deposits ot} 


insulators. 
Science News Letter, October 20, 1951 
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ASTRONOMY 


Science News Letter for October 20, 1951 


Eclipse May Solve Riddle 


> THE NEXT total eclipse of the sun, 
which occurs on Feb. 25, 1952, will last for 
slightly over three minutes at maximum and 
may furnish the proof needed to decide just 
how hot are various layers of the sun’s 
envelope. 

Astronomers using radio telescopes to 
listen to hisses from the sun and those 
minutely examining the sun’s fanned-out 
light have gotten conflicting figures for 
the temperature of the sun’s outer atmos- 
phere, Dr. J. P. Hagen and Fred T. Had. 
dock of the Naval Research Laboratory, 
and Dr. Walter Orr Roberts of the High 
Altitude Observatory of Boulder, Colo., told 
members of the International Scientific 
Radio Union and the Institute of Radio 
Engineers meeting in Ithaca, N. Y. 

Both groups agree that the sun’s tenuous 
corona, the outer envelope conspicuous at 
the time of a total solar eclipse, is about a 
million degrees Centigrade. The sun’s spec- 
trum shows that metals such as iron, nickel 
and silicon have been raised to such ex- 
tremely high temperatures that they are 
stripped of about half their electrons. But 
one group finds the temperature of the 
chromosphere, situated just above the in- 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


Dispersal A- 


> EFFECTIVE DISPERSAL of American 
production plants could prove the decisive 
deterrent to an atomic bomb attack on the 
United States, the BULLETIN oF THE AToMK 
Scientists said editorially in its October 
issue. 

“Apathy, scepticism, or outright opposi 
tion to all radical civil defense measures still 
prevails in Congress and the public mind,” 
it was charged. 

In a future war the whole country will 
be the battlefield, and everyone a direct 
target of attack, the statement argued. 

“Civilian unpreparedness now invites 
attack not less than military disarmament,” 


WHY 
PAY 
LIST 
PRICES? 


Get Brand New still and movie Cameras, Pro- 
jectors, lenses, recorders, screens, darkroom 
equipment, film, flashbulbs, etc. 


ALL BRANDS fow Prices” 
Write now for. your price on any item. Also 


new home movie releases and special film of- 
ferings at lowest prices. Send for free catalogs. 


IMPERIAL 
34 Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. 

















tensely brilliant visible surface of the sun, 
three times that estimated by the other 
method. 

Studies with radio telescopes indicate 
that the lower chromosphere is relatively 
cool, and that from there out to the tenu- 
ous corona the temperature rises rapidly. 
But optical data show great heat deep 
within the chromosphere, where the tem 


perature reaches about 30,000 degrees 
Centigrade. 
So the Naval Research Laboratory is 


planning an _ expedition to Khartoum, 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, to study the dis 
tribution of radio emission over the solar 
disk when the moon passes between us and 
the sun. They will take two radio telescopes 
with them. This eclipse expedition, third of 
its type, should be successful, rain or shine. 
Simultaneously optical measurements of 
the sun will be made at Khartoum with 
a spectrograph made especially for this 
eclipse. With this instrument, the entire 
visible range of the spectrum will be pho- 
tographed but in addition separate plates 
will record the red and violet ends of the 

spectrum in detail. 
Science News Letter, October 20, 1951 


omb Answer 


it was stated, “but realization of this is slow 
to come to-a nation accustomed to identi 
fying war with sending of troops to fight 
overseas.” 

In an article, Rep. Richard Bolling, D. 
Mo., warned: 

“The forceful overthrow of the govern- 
ment of the United States is a very real and 
present possibility. It could happen this 
month or next or on any day that Congress 
is in session and the President and other 
top officials of government are at their 
desks. 

“In one blinding flash, the American 
people could be deprived of their President 
and all of his legal successors in office.” 

Rep. Bolling urged dispersal of govern- 
mental offices to outlying suburbs of Wash- 
ington. 

Goodhue Livingston, Jr., planning com 
missioner of New York City, in another 
article, predicted that socialism would fol- 
low a concerted A-bomb attack on the 
United States unless adequate dispersal of 
industries cut down the cost of replacing 
our production plant. He pointed out that 
an overwhelming cost would have to be 
borne by the Federal government and 
stated that this would destroy free enter- 
prise. 

Science News Letter, October 20, 1951 


The true yam is a native of China. 


i] 
“I 
“1 


LUCITE BOX WITH COVER 


Crystal clear lucite 2” x 2” box with radius of 1” 
on one side. Box and lid hold together tightly 
Suitable for screws, seeds, dry chemicals, pins, gems, 
stones, powders and in fact anything which must be 
seen while stored in this box but which will not 
react chemically with lucite. Beautifully made cost- 
ing twice our price to manufacture. 50c. per dozen 


postpaid. 
WIDE-ANGLE 
MAGIC-MAGNIFIER LENS 


A very fortunate purchase from surplus secured these 
wonderfully corrected four-element lens systems. Built 
like the finest microscope objectives, one element 
producing the magnification, the other two sets of 
lenses correcting chromatic and astigmatic distortions. 
giving the widest field plus the highest power (3'>x) 
possible with this GIANT lens 

Has a wide variety of uses: 

1) Wide-angle magic magnifier for viewing 8-, 16- 
and 35-mm. film. Also double frame 35-mm. and 
color slides. 

2) Film editing magnifier. 

3) Stamp and photo magnifier. 

4) Slide projection lens 

5) Spotting ‘scope objectives*. 

Cost U. S. Gov't $90.00. E.F.L. 2%”. Entrance aper- 

ture 2”. Exit lens 314” clear diameter. 31% Power 

Weight 2 lbs. Thickness 3”. All lens surfaces fluoride 

coated. Easily held in the hand. Complete, $5.00 plus 

postage. 

*See page 158, Feb. 1951 issue of Mechanix Illustrated, 

for spotting scope plans using this lens 


Radiometer: 


Once again we are able to supply an American made 
Radiometer. A balanced four-arm vane turns upon 
exposure to light or radiations such as heat (infra- 
red) or electronic. The amount of radiation is indi- 
cated by the rate of rotation. An excellent demonstra- 
tion instrument. Guaranteed to operate. $6.50 Postpaid 


SPECTRUM PRISM 


60 degree, clear white Czechoslovakian glass for spec- 
trum demonstration. Creates a beautiful rainbow 
effect in sunlight. Suitable for chemical analysis with 


the bunsen flame. Instructive: °,” x 1142”. Price 
75e plus 10c postage. 


GYRO-TOP 


Demonstrates the principle of the GYROCOMPASS 
A source of entertainment and scientific facts for all 
ages. Complete with accessories and instructions 
$1.25 postpaid. 


ALNICO TRICKSTERS 


Super-powerful permanent bar magnets with which 
a large variety of astonishing gravity defying tricks 
can be performed. Two bars including trick sheet 

50c plus 10c postage. 


DRAFTSMAN DRAWING SET 


For mechanical architectural and engineering draft- 
ing room use. Drawing set of good quality. Precision 
German make. Case is 6” by 2'4” pocket book style 
with snap-button lock, lined with green felt. Instru- 
ments include 41%” Nickel plated Compass with 
divider, pen and pencil parts also 41)” ruling pen, 
box to hold lead and needles as well as screwdriver 
Six piece set PLUS 2” Nickel plated 180° protractor 
and paper rule in inches and millimeters. All for 
$1.50 postpaid. 


SENSITIVE BUBBLE LINE LEVEL 


For builders, farmers, carpenters, gardeners, home- 
owners, etc. 2” glass tube in metal mount with 
tube shield to prevent breakage. End lugs for attach- 
ing to string or straight edge mount. Stanley make 
Nickel plated 75¢ each postpaid. 


20X POCKET MICROSCOPE 


See for yourself with this fascinating pencil size 
microscope. Clip it on to your pocket; you'll be proud 
to own one. Ideal for people in all walks of life 
Holds unlimited fascination for both young and old 
Replaces costly instruments. Magnifies 20X. Instant 
easy focusing. Excellent wide field. Aluminum body, 
beautiful satin finish. Hundreds of uses. Makes handy 
inspection instrument. American made. Order today 
Postpaid $2.50. 


GEM CARBIDE SCRIBER 


This GEM CARBIDE SCRIBER can’t be beat! Tipped 
with the hardest metal made by man. Moh's scale 
9.5. Stays sharp 50 times longer than any other metal 
With this pencil-sized gem carbide scriber, you can do 
your engraving on hardened steels, metals, glass, 
gems, ceramics, plastics, etc. Used by jewelers, artists, 
craftsmen, designers, die cutters, glass cutters, ma- 
chine shops, laboratories, and radio builders 

Price $1.00 

Include Postage—Remit with Order 
No open account—No C.O.D. 


Send 50c for Up-to-Minute Catalog 


HARRY ROSS 
MICROSCOPES—TELESCOPES 
Scientific and Laboratory Apparatus 


70 West Broadway, Dept. SNL-11 
New York 7, N. Y. 
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e New Machines and Gadgets « 


For addresses where you can get more information on the new things described here, send a three-cent stamp to SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N ST., Washington 


6,0. C 
i} STENCILS FOR use in decorating 
cakes made of white cardboard and 

we “cut-outs” of birds, animals, cowboys 
and witches to make pictures 
sugar or whipped cream. 
also be used. 
with luke 


are 


one-~< olor 
with confectioners 
1 combination of 
Stencils 
warm 


colors may 


} 
are cleaned for reuse 
water. 


Science News Letter, October 20, 1951 


% TALKING BOOKS for the blind are 
sets of special, long-playing phonograph 
records, 12 inches in diameter and made o} 
a thin, semt-flexthle plastic material. Each 
disk has title and page number in braille 
{ printed book of average length requires 
18 double-faced 

Science News Letter, October 20 


rec ords. 
1951 


i METAL PLATING on plastic objects of 
Bakelite or Vinylite is deposited in an ele 
trolytic bath after the plastic article 1s 
dipped in a solution to give it a very thin 
coating of silver to make it electrically, 
conductive. A thin layer of copper ts then 
deposited electrolytucally, followed by gold, 
silver or other metals. 

Science News Letter, October 20, 1951 


i DEODORIZING FILTER, for use in a 
ventilating system, removes not only dust 
the but also absorbs the odors 
from the area served by the heating o1 
cooling system. It uses a chemical impreg 
nated in the porous fibers of a “throwaway” 
filter or sprayed onto an aluminum pe rma 


nent filter. 
Science News Letter, October 20, 1951 


Den Koes? 
O fou _/\now : 


Animal Aorns have a bony core covered 
with a material called keratin; the antlers 
of a deer consist of a growth of connective 
tissue which becomes hardened with a de 
posit of calcium. 


jrom air 


Sap of the macaranduba free found in 
the Amazon country of Brazil is used as 
a drink and is said to be as good as 
milk; it is 34 butterfat, 4 sugar, 
4°/, minerals and 58°, water. 


A fish scale can indicate to an expert the 
years the fish grew rapidly, when it 
spawned, its weight and length at any par 
ticular age and what it eats. 


Liberia has an estimated 30,000,000 tons 
of the richest iron ore in the world; mining 
operations have recently begun and ore 
is now reaching the United States. 


HOME-MADE DEVICE, to keep birds 
out of a garden, ts an imitation snake such 
shown in the illustration. It has a 12-foot 
s-striped bamboo pole for a body and a 
heart-shaped aluminum head painted white 
Balanced on the 


with glaring black eyes. 


3 


@ PAPER-MAKING—S5 samples of 
interesting kraft papers, plus 
the pulp, wire screen and di- 
rections for creating paper in 
the traditional manner. 


® COMPUTATION an experi- 
mental kit designed to illustrate 
three simple computing devices. 
Contains Addition-Subtraction 
Rule, Slide Rule, Napier's Rods, 
and Laminated Slide Rule—a 
handy pocket computer. 


@® BASIC CHEMICALS—8 specimens 
including the 2 basic raw mate- 
terials of chemical industry, 4 
of their products, 2 test mate- 
rials and a manufacturer's 
chart. 


Paper 


Making Computation 





1 enclose $1.50 for which please send 
three experimental kits listed 
My address is imprinted at the 


me the 
above. 
right. 


and ask for Gadget Bulletin 592. To receive this Gadget Bulletin without special request each week, remit $1.50 for one year’s subscription. 


top of an upright, it rotates continuously, 
driven by an electric motor. 
Science News Letter, October 20, 1951 


i HIGH SPEED CAMERA has a side lens 
attached to record the images on a cathode- 
ray oscillograph tube through the back of 
the film while the mechanical aspects of the 
subject are being photographed with the 
regular lens. It is designed to record the 
behavior of electro-mechanical devices. 
Science News Letter, October 20, 1951 


i JNFLATABLE STRIP seal, for use to 
hold pressurized air in a bubble-type air- 
plane canopy, is made of rubber-coated 
special fabric in tubular form which fits in 
collapsed condition around the edges of the 
canopy. When filled with air it makes an 
air-tight seal. 

Science News Letter, October 20, 1951 


{3 TRAFFIC SIGNAL standard, a portable 
type which can be tilted on its own two 
wheels and moved to where needed to 
meet emergency traffic conditions, has reg- 
ular green, red and amber lights. Storage 
battery on which the lights operate is in 


_the square base of the standard. 


Science News Letter, October 20, 1951 


EXPERIMENTAL KITS... 


FOR 


Basic 
Chemicals 


$5 


t whenever you 
NEWS LETTER subscrip- 
order other materials, etc. 


identifies you as one of the SNL family. Lower line date 
is expiration. Allow three weeks for address change. 


imprin 


* Washington 6, D. C. 


SCIENCE SERVICE 


1719 N Street N. W. 


Clip and enclose this address 
write us to renew your SCIENCE 


tion, change address, 





